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: the Neapolis of the Roman age; or that the | that after the carrying away captive of the Is-| ander the Great before ‘T'yre, obtained from that 
; latter appellation took the place of the more|raelites from Mount Ephraim, and the region | monarch permission to erecta temple on Mount 
¥ ancient name Shechem. It is one of the very | of Samaria by the Assyrian Shalmaneser, the | Gerizim, in “which he constituted Manasseh 
. few foreign names imposed by the Romans in| same monarch brought men from Babylon and | high-priest. Sichem, at the foot of Gerizim, 
; Palestine, which have survived to the present| from other eastern countries, * and placed them | now became the metropolis of the Samaritans, 
r day. The historical testimonies to the general | in the cities of Samaria, instead of the children | and was inhabited by apostate Jews ; and ac- 
e identity of Neapolis and Sichem, are hardly less of Israel; and they possessed Samaria, and | cording to Josephus, if a Jew at Jerusalem was 
t definite and numerous than in the case of Aelia dwelt in the.cities thereof.’ called to an account for eating unclean food, or 
: and Jerusalem ; while the situation of Nabulus| «* Visited and disturbed by lions, this people for breaking the Sabbath, or for any similar 
: in the mountains of Ephraim, and beneath | applied to the king of Assyria for one of the|crime, he fled to the Sichemites, declaring 
t. Mount Gerizim, of which tradition has never | Israelitish priests, to ‘teach them the manner himself to be unjustly accused. 
1- lost sight, corresponds entirely to the ancient} of the God of the land ;” and one was sent ac-; ‘* The mutoal hatred continued to increase, 
m accounts of the position of Shechem. | cordingly, and took up his abode at Bethel, the | each party contending for the sanctity of their 
~ ‘* Shechem was a very ancient place ; though | former scene of Jeroboam’s idolatry. So ‘ they own temple ; though the Jewish historian, with 
y we do not find it mentioned as a city, until the | feared the Lord, and served their own gods,’ | apparent justice, accuses the Samaritans of 
time of Jacob. Abraham indeed first came, in| each his own national idols, ‘ and made unto| professing to be Jews, and descended from 
8, the land of Canaan, ‘ unto the place of She-| themselves of the lowest of them priests of the | Joseph, when this might tend to their ad- 
na chem, unto tue oaks of Moreh ;’ and Jacob on| high places.’ This continued to be the case | vantage, or of disclaiming all kindred and con- 
= his return from Padan-Aram came to Shalim, a) down to the time when the Scriptural account | nection with them, when this would better 
e, city of Shechem, ‘ and pitched his tent before’ | was written ; and it was this people, according | serve their turn. Broils sometimes ensued, 
ar (east of) the latter city. ‘This corresponds to}to Josephus, who were called in Hebrew} and at length their temple on Gerizim was 
re the present village of Salim, which lies east of | Cutheans, and in the Greek language Sama-| destroyed by John Hyreanus, about 129 xn. 
w- Nabulus across the great plain. In this plain| ritans. ° c., after having stood, according to Josephus, 
- the patriarch encamped, and purchased the}; ‘According to these accounts, it appears | about 200 years. ‘The broils continued, and 
rv. ‘ parcel of ground,’ still marked by his well and | that the Samaritans were originally foreigners, | the hatred increased. Under the procurator 
ut, the traditional tomb of Joseph. Shechem | having nothing if common with the Jews, and |Coponius, who followed Archelaus, a Sama- 
er- would seem not to have been large ; inasmuch | not a mixed race, as is commonly assumed, | ritan entered Jerusalem secretly and polluted 
te as the twosons of Jacob were able to overcome | except so far as a few straggling Israelites may | the whole temple, by scattering in it human 
= and to slay all the males. Jacob's field, as we | not improbably have remained in their homes. | bones. ‘The name Samaritan had now become 
iad have seen, was a permanent possession ; and|The introduction of the Pentateuch among|among the Jews a by-word and term of re- 
be the patriarch, even when residing at Hebron, | them, is sufficiently accounted for by the return} proach, and all intercourse with them was 
us. sent his flocks to pasture in this neighbourhood. | of the Israelitish priest to Bethel, and the par-| avoided. Of this we find various traces in the 
“IL It was on a visit to them in this region that} tial renewal of the Israelitish worship. When| New Testament. Jesus himself was called a 
oa Joseph was sold by his brethren. the Jews returned under Zerubbabel from their | Samaritan, in scorn ; and the seventy disciples, 
by ‘* On the return of the Israelites from Egypt, | exile, and began to rebuild Jerusalem and their| when first sent out, were not to go to the cities 
yrd- after they had passed over Jordan, they were | temple, the Samaritans also desired to aid them | of the Samaritans, since they did not belong to 
“ge. directed to set up great stones, and build an altar} in the work : ‘ Let us build with you; for we| the house of Israel. They still clung to their 
on on Mount Ebal ; and to station six of the tribes | seek your God as ye do, and we do sacrifice | worship on Mount Gerizim, and lived in ex- 
a upon Mount Gerizim to bless the people, and| unto him since the days of Esar-haddon.’ It} pectation of a Messiah. In consequence of 
nly six upon Mount Ebal to curse. Between these | was the refusal of the Jews to admit them to) this hatred, and in allusion to this idolatry, the 
nth, two mountains, according to Josephus, lay | this privilege, that gave rise to the subsequent | town of Sichem probably received among the 
Shechem, having Ebal on the north, and Geri-| hatred between the two races; and from that} Jewish common people the by-name Sychar, 
- zim on the south. In the division of the land, | moment the Samaritans did all they could, to| which we find in the gospel of St. John; while 
uc. 
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Continued from page 250 ) 
‘* It would be useless to spend time here, in 
showing that the Nabulus of the present day is 


Shechem fell to the lot of Ephraim, but was 
assigned to the Levites, and made a city of 
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refuge. Here Joshua met the assembled people 
for the last time. In the days of the Judges, | 
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“It was the same refusal, probably, and 
subsequent acts of mutual hatred that stimu- 


Abimelech treacherously got possession of the | lated the Samaritans to erect a temple of their 


leity, which gave occasion for the beautiful 
| parable of Jotham, delivered from Mount Geri- 
zim ; in the end the people proved treacherous 


him. At Shechem all Israel came together to 

| make Rehoboam king; here the ten tribes re- | 
belled, and the city became for a long time the | 
| royal residence of Jeroboam. We hear nothing | 
|more of it before the exile; during which it| 
seems still to have been inhabited. 


}own upon Mount Gerizim. ‘The immediate 
occasion appears to have been the circumstance 
‘related by Nehemiah, that a son of Toiada, the 


to the usurper, and the city was destroyed by | high-priest, had become son-in-law to Sanbal- 


lat, and had on this account been expelled 
fiom Jerusalem. According to Josephus, this 
person was Manasseh, a brother of the high- 
priest Jaddus, and was expelled as having mar- 
ried the daughter of Sanballat, the Persian 
governor of Samaria, under Darius Codomanus 





‘« After the exile, Shechem is mainly known 
as the chief seat of the people, who thenceforth | 
| bore the name of Samaritans. Of the origin of | 
this people we have no ancient account, except | 
'in the Scriptures and in Josephus. It appears 





and Alexander the Great, about 330 kp. c., 
some eighty years later than the time of Nehe- 
miah. ‘The same writer relates, that Manas- 
seh withdrew to the Samaritans, and that 
Sanballat, his father-in-law, having joined Alex- 





hinder the rebuilding both ofthe temple and 
the city. 


tephen, in addressing the more courtly San- 
hedrim, employs the ancient name. Yet many 





of the Samaritans believed on Christ in Sichem 
itself; and afterwatds, churches were gathered 
in their towns and villages by the apostles. 

** Not long after the times of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, the city of Sichem received from the 
Romans tle new name of Neapolis, which re- 
mains to the present day in the Arabic form 
Nabulus, 

* The Samaritan worship would appear to 
have been long predominant at Neapolis, though 
in the second and following centuries they 
were spread extensively, not only in Egypt and 
the east, but also in the west, as far as to Rome 
itself, where they had a synagogue in the time 
of Theodoric, after a. p. 493. ‘Their occupa- 
tion appears to have been chiefly that of mer- 
chants and money-changers, much like the 
Jews.” 

A numerous Christian church grew up in 
Neapolis. ‘The celebrated Justin Martyr, 
who suffered at Rome about a. p. 163, was a 
native of this city.”” The Samaritans hated 
the Christians not less deeply than they did 
the Jews, and towards the close of the fifth 
century this enmity broke forth violently. 
“They rushed in great numbers into the 
ehureh, where the Christians were celebrating 
the festival of Pentecost, killed many, maimed 
the bishop Terebinthus, by cutting off his fin- 
gers, and committed other horrible atrocities.”’ 
Complaint was made to the emperor, who 
drove the Samaritans from Mount Gerizim, 
which was made over to the Christians, who 
erected there a church in honour of the Virgin, 
and protected it by a military guard. 

** The Samaritans smothered their indignation 
for a time; but it broke out again about fifty 
years afterwards. They perpetrated many 
atrocities, plundering and burning churches, 
torturing Christians to death, and setting on 
fire whole villages. They put the bishop 
Ammonas to death, and set up a leader of their 
own, Julian, whom they crowned as king. 
The emperor sent troops against them, and 
Julian with an immense number of the Sama- 
ritans was slain; many of them fled to Chos- 
roes, king of Persia, who was induced by their 
persuasion not to make peace with the empe- 
ror. Many also became Christians. From 
that time onwards, the existence of the Sama- 
ritans is rarely mentioned in history.” 

Neapolis fell under the Muhammedan inva- 
sion, was rescued by the Crusaders, and re- 
conquered by Saladin, by whose troops it was 
laid waste, and the holy places around it pol- 
luted with many atrocities. After sixty years 
the Christians recovered it; but in two years 
more the Muhammedans obtained a final con- 
quest over it, and have ever since retained 
possession. 

‘“« A great interest has been excited in behalf 
of the Samaritans, and much. information ac- 
quired respecting them, in consequence of 
their correspondence with several learned 
Europeans, and the publication of their copies 
of the Pentateuch. ‘The existence of the Pen- 
tateuch among them, appears to have been 
early known to scholars ; and Julius Scaliger, 
in the sixteenth century, was the first, accord- 
ing to De Sacy, to point out the importance of 
obtaining copies of it in Europe. This wish 
was fulfilled by the traveller Della Valle in 
A. D. 1616. He procured two copies at Da- 
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mascus. One, on parchment, exhibiting the 
Hebrew text in Samaritan characters; the’ 
other, on paper, containing the Samaritan ver- 
sion. Additional copies have since been pro- 
cured ; so that Kennicott was able to collate for 
his great work not less than sixteen manu- 
scripts, more or less complete. ‘The general 
merits of these have been investigated by able 
scholars.” They are highly interesting as 
confirming the accuracy, in all important par- 
ticulars, of the copies of the Pentateuch which 
have descended to us from the Jews; for the 
hatred between them and the Samaritans was 
such that they never could have colluded to 
alter the text; and therefore, had any corrup- 
tions taken place in either, they would not. 
agree, as they essentially do. 


, ; ; 
** From the earliest letters of the Samaritans, | 


For * The Friend.” 

The following extract from the Youth’s 
Cabinet is sent for insertion in * The Friend,” 
with the hope that it may attract the attention 
of its youthful readers, and excite in their hearts 
a greater love for the principle and practice of 
that love and kindress so often and so earnestly 
inculeated by Him who was the friend of little 
children, and who so often in his blessed life 
set us an example of forbearance and patience 
under reviling. 


BE KIND TO YOUR SISTER. 


One morning there was a little girl sitting 
on the door steps of a pleasant cottage near the 
common. She was thin and pale. Her head 
was resting on her slender hand. ‘There was 
a touching expression in her sweet face, which 


and from the accounts of Della Valle, it ap- the dull, heavy expression about her jet black 
pears that two centuries ago they had small eyes did not destroy. 

communities in Cairo, Gaza, Nabulus and | Her name was Helen. For several weeks 
Damascus. The latter seem only to have been|she had seemed to be drooping, without any 
a few families in the gardens outside of the city. | particular disease ; inconstant in her attendance 
In the first letter to Gregoire, (1808,) they say jat school, and losing gradually her interest in 
that for more than a century there had been no|all her former employments. Helen had one 
Samaritans in Egypt; and that they then/sister, Clara, a little older than herself, and 
existed only at Nabulus and Yafa; but at the| several brothers. 

time of our visit, neither they nor any one else| ‘This day she seemed better; but something 
spoke of any Samaritans except at Nabulus ;|her sister had said to her afew moments before, 
our Samaritan guide certainly knew of no| gave that expression of sadness to her face, as 
other. It appears to be the last isolated rem-|she sat at the door of the cottage. Clara soon 


nant of a remarkable people, clinging now for | 
more than two thousand years around this| 
central spot of their religion and history, and 
lingering slowly to decay, after having survived 
the many revolutions and convulsions, which | 
in that long interval have swept over this un- 
happy land; a reed continually shaken with 
the wind, but bowing before the storm.”’ 

“ We rose early, [the 15th of Sixth month, }| 
awakened by the songs of nightingales and | 
other birds, of which the gardens around us’ 
were full. It was seven o’clock before we set 
off on the way to Sebustiah. ‘The whole val-| 
ley of Nabulus is full of fountains, irrigating it 
most abundantly, and for that reason not flow- 
ing off in any large stream. The valley is| 
rich, fertile, and beautifully green, as might be| 





came to her again. 
‘* Helen, mother says you must go to school; 


|so get up, come along, and get ready, and not 


be moping there any longer.” 

Helen.—** Did mother say so ?”’ 

Clara.—* Yes, she did. You are well 
enough, I know, for you always say you are 
sick just at school-time. Get your bonnet, for 
I shan’t wait.” 

Helen got up slowly, and wiping away with 
her apron the tear that had started in her eye, 
she made her preparations to obey her mother’s 
command. 

Now Clara had a very irritable disposition. 
She could not bear to have Helen receive any 
more attention or sympathy than herself; and 
unless she was really so sick as to excite her 


expected from this bountiful supply of water. | fears, she never would allow that she was sick 
The sides of the valley too, the continuation of at all. She had determined not to go to school 
Gerizim and Ebal are studded with villages, | alone this morning, and therefore had persuaded 


some of them large, and these again are sur- 
rounded with extensive tilled fields and olive- 
groves; so that the whole valley presents a 
more beautiful and inviting landscape of green 
hills and dales than perhaps any other part of 
PaleStine. It is the deep verdure arising from 
the abundance of water which gives it this 
peculiar charm; and in the midst of a land 
where no rain falls in summer, and where, of 
course, the face of nature, in the season of heat 
and drought, assumes a brown and dreary 
aspect.” 
(To be continued.) 
ol 

A young physician of Rome, says a letter 
from that city, has succeeded in discovering the 
means of petrifying all substances of organic 
formation, without their being changed mate- 
rially in colour. A few days are sufficient to 
operate this transformation. He has already 
exhibited flowers, birds, fishes, and even human 
heads, beautifully petrified. 


her mother to make her sister go with her. In 
a few moments they were both ready. Their 
dinner had been packed in a large basket which 
stood in the entry. 

* Helen,” said Clara, “I’ve carried the 
basket every day for a week, it’s your turn 
now.” 

Helen.—** But it’s twice as heavy now, I 
ean but just lift it.” 

Clara.—‘* Well, I don’t care. I have got 
my Geography and Atlas to carry; so take it 
up, and come along—lI shan’t touch it.” 

Helen took up the basket, without saying 
another word, though it required all her little 
strength, and walked slowly behind her sister. 
She tried hard to keep from erying, but the 
tears would come as fast as she could wipe 
them off. They walked on thus, in silence, 
for about a quarter of an hour. Clara felt too 
much ill-humoured to take any notice of her 
sister. She knew she had done wrong, but 
was too proud to give it up, and was determined 
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to ** hold out ;’’ excusing herself, by thinking, | 


—Well, Helen is always saying she is sick, 
and making a great fuss. Its just good enough 
for her. When she had reached the half-way 
stone, she had half a mind not to let her rest. 
there, as usual; but the habit was too strong to 
be easily broken, and she sat down, sullenly, 
to wait for Helen to come up. 

The broad flat stone was shaded by a beau- 
tiful weeping willow, and around the trunk of 
this tree ran a little brook. It would seem as if 
the beauty of this place must have charmed 
away the evil spirit which was raging in Clara’s 
breast—but no! The cool shade brought no 
refreshment to those evil passions. She sat 
sullenly till Helen came up, and then began to 
scold her for being so slow. 

** Why don’t you come along faster, Helen? 
You will be late to school, and I don’t care if 
you are; you deserve a good scolding for act- 
ing so.” 

** Why, Clara, I am very tired, my head does 
ache, and this basket is very heavy: I do think 
you ought to carry it the rest of the way.” 

‘** Do give it to me then,” said Clara, and she 
snatched it from her with such violence, that 
the cover came off—the apples rolled out, and 
fell into the water, the gingerbread followed, 
and the pie rolled into the dirt. It has been 
truly said, “anger is a short madness,” for 
how little reason have those who indulge in it. 
Helen was not to blame for the accident; but 
Clara did not stop to think of this. Vexed at 
having lost her dinner, she turned and gave her 
sister a push, and then walked on as rapidly as 
possible. Oh, could she have foreseen the 
consequence of this rash act. Could she have 
known the bitter anguish which it would after- 
wards cause her, worlds would not have tempted 
her to do it; but Clara was angry. Helen 
was seated just on the edge of the water, and 
she fell in, it was not deep. She had waded 
there many a day, with her shoes and stock- 
ings off, and she easily got out, but it fright- 
ened her very much, and took away all her 
strength. She could not even call to her sister, 
or cry. 

A strange feeling came over her, such as 
she had never known before. She laid her 
head on the stone, and closed her eyes, and 
thought she was going to die, and she wished 
her mother was there. Then she seemed to 
sleep for a few moments: but bye and bye she 
felt better, and getting up, she took her empty 
basket and walked on as fast as she could 
towards school. 

It was nearly half done when she got there; 
and as she entered the room, all noticed her 

ale face and wet dress. She took her seat, 

eaned her aching head upon her hand, and 
attempted to study, but in vain. She could not 
fix her attention at all. The strange feel- 
ing came over her again—the letters became 
mingled together—the room became dark—the 
shrill voice of the little child screaming its A 
B C in front of her desk, grew fainter and 
fainter—her head sunk upon her book, and she 
fell to the floor. Fainting was so unusual in 
this school that all was instantly confusion, and 
it was some minutes before the teacher could 
restore order. Helen was brought to the air, 
two of her companions despatched for water, and 
none were allowed to remain near, except Clara, 









who stood by, trembling from head to foot, and | Clara is—mild—amiable—obliging, and pleas- 
almost as white as the insensible object before | ant to all. 

her. O! what a moment of anguish was this 
—deep bitter anguish—her anger melted away 
at once; and she would almost have sacrificed 
her own life, to recall the events of the morn- 
ing. If Helen only recovered, she would 
spend the future in endeavouring to atone for 
past unkindness. 
indeed as if she would be called on to fulfil her 
promises. 
in about an hour was apparently as well as 
usual. It was judged best, however, for her to 
return home, and a farmer who happened to Deboree, 


—— 


ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS. 
(Continued from page 253.) 


‘Leaving Nazareth at 6 A. m., we crossed 
over the * Hill of Precipitation,’ at some dis- 
tance from the spot whence the Monks say the 
Jews proposed to cast our Lord headiong into 
the abyss. Proceeding by a steep descent, in 
an hour and a half we reached the plain of Es- 
draelon. ‘The interesting villages of Nain and 
; : : ; with the site of Endor, where Saul 
pass by in a new gig, very kindly offered to consulted the woman that had ‘ a familiar spi- 
take her. rit,’* again came into view, and soon we 

Clara could not play with the girls as usual. | passed Soolam, or Shunem, the residence of 
Her heart was full, and she was very impa-|the Shunemmite,t whose son Elisha raised. 
tient, to be once more by her sister’s side. |‘{wo hours after we forded a little stream, one 
O how eagerly she watched the sun in his| of the sources of the river Kishon; a mile be- 


It seemed for a short time 


Helen gradually grew better, and 






passage round the school-house ; and when at 
length he threw his slanting beams in through 
the west window, she was the first to obey the 


joyful signal, and books, paper, pen, ink and 


slate, instantly disappeared from her desk. 
Clara did not linger on her way home. She 

even passed the half-way stone with no other 

notice than a de» sigh. She hurried to her 


sister’s bed-side, impatient to make up by every | 


little attention for her unkindness. Helen was 
asleep. Her face was no longer pale, but 
flushed with a burning fever. Her little hands 
were hot; and as she tossed restlessly about on 
her pillow, she would mutter to herself, ** stop, 
stop,” and then again beg her not to throw her 
to the fishes. 


Clara watched long in agony for her to awake. 
This she did at last, but it brought no relief to 
the distressed sister and friends. She did not 
know them, and continued to talk incoherently 
about the events of the morning. It was too 
much for Clara to bear ; she retired to her own 
little room and lonely bed, and wept there. By 
the first dawn of light, she was at her sister's 
bed-side; but there was no alteration. For 
three days Helen continued in this state. At 
the close of the third day, Helen gave signs 
of returning consciousness—trecognised her 
mother, and anxiously inquired for Clara. 
She had just stepped out, and was immedi- 
ately told of this. O! how joyful was the 
summons. 

She hastened to her sister, who, at her ap- 
proach, looked up and smiled ; the flush in her 
cheek was gone, and her face was deadly pale. 
Clara was entirely overcome ; she could only 
weep; and as she stooped to kiss her sister’s 
white lips, the child threw her arms round 
her neck, and drew her still nearer. It was a 
long embrace—then her arms moved convul- 
sively, and fell by her side—there were a few 
struggles ;—she gasped once or twice—and lit- 
tle Helen never breathed again. 

Days, weeks and months rolled on. Time 
had somewhat healed the wound, which grief 
for the loss of an only sister had made. But 
it had not power to remove from Clara’s heart 
the memory of her unkindness. She never 
took her little basket of dinner to school, nor 
passed the half-way stone without a deep sigh, 
and sometimes a tear of bitter regret. Children 
who are what Clara was, go and be now what 


yond which is the parallel of the low hills of 
Gilboa, the scene of destruction to Saul and his 
sons.t On these, two villages are situate that 
still retain, with slight corruption, their ancient 
Scriptural appellations ; the former is Gilboa, 
now called Jilboon, which gives its name to 
ithe hills; the other is Megiddo, where, possi- 
‘bly, the last battle alluded to in the Book of 
Revelations will be fought ;§ though, indeed, 
there is another similarly designated in the 
| western part of the plain, which may be the 
one referred to. 

** At noon we reached Zuraeen, the ancient 
Jezreel, a miserable little village, surrounded 
by some magnificent sarcophagi which lie ex- 
posed in the valley. It was in this neighbour- 
hood that the battles of Barak and Sisera,|| of 
Josiah and Pharaoh Nechoh, of the armies of 
Israel, Egypt, and Assyria were fought.§ Here 
likewise was the vineyard of Naboth, * hard by 
the palace of Ahab, king of Samaria ;’** and 
here, too, was fulfilled the terrible denunciation 
against his idolatrous wife, ‘ the dogs shall eat 
Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.’tt Now, the 
vineyard and the palace, cultivation and archi- 
tecture, are alike unknown. All is dilapidation 
and barrenness. When we visited Jezreel, it 
was under water; a few half-naked Arabs were 
the sole representatives of the courtiers who 
surrounded the palace of the king, and the 
pastures of his camels and horses were occu- 
pied by storks and lizards. 

‘Having crossed the interesting valley of 
Esdraeldon in six hours, we reached Junneen, 
the ancient Guica, and began to ascend the 
mountains of Samaria, which are less high and 
rugged than those of Galilee. Up to this point, 
the road had been for several days nearly im- 
passable, and the whole valley was a quagmire; 
but here, as we left the territory of Asher and 
entered that of the half-tribe of Manasseth, the 
tract began to improve. In the course of the 
subsequent journey, we saw several Black 
Bedouin tents, and were charmed with beauti- 
fully wooded hills of Samaria, exhibiting 
scenery so different from that of the mountains 
of Galilee. Among numerous venerable olive- 
woods, towns and villages are scattered in every 





* 1 Sam. 28. 7, 8 t 
t1 Sam. 31. 8. § 
| Judges 4. 13, 16. 7 
** | Kings 21. 1. tt 


2 Kings 4. 8. 

Rev. 16. 14, 16. 
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Switzerland. 

** At Jubbah, four hours and a half from 
Junneen, we were kindly received in the house 
of a Christian, whose two: little girls imme- 


diately advanced, according to the fashion of 


the country, to kiss our hands ; and no less than 
nine of the villagers, attracted by the intelli- 
gence of the strangers’ arrival, came uninvited 
to spend the evening with us, and to gratify a 
curiosity which knows no bounds. Our room 
was shared with the family, a goat, three cats, 
a young wild-hog just captured, and innumer- 
able vermin. Dibash, unleavened cakes, and 
sour milk, were offered with all the hospitality 
of patriarchal days; and in the morning, our 


kind, but poor host, refused to accept any re-| 


muneration. 

‘** At an early hour we remounted our mules; 
and the sun shone brightly as we entered the 
portion of Ephraim, and rode towards the ruins 
of the ancient city of Sebaste. ‘The first view 
of the representative of the famous capital of 
the kings of Israel is very imposing. It is 
built on a high semi-spherical mount, standing 
alone in a valley encompassed by hills, and 
covered with terraces, of which we counted 
sixteen rising one above another; when each 
of these was defended with all the valour of the 
Israelitish host in the days of their glory, and 
the science of war was yet in its infancy, it can 
readily be conceived that a city so circum- 
stanced must have been almost impregnable. 

‘** On the northeast, about half-way between 
the summit and the base of the hill, eighteen 
limestone columns are still standing, which 
seem to have formed part of a parallelogram, 
whose dimensions were about a hundred and 
eighty by eighty yards. On the top are two 
more parallel lines of pillars; the one contain- 
ing six, the other seven, in a comparatively 
perfect state; they are all without capitals, but 
appear to belong to the Doric order, and were 
doubtless erected by Herod, who rebuilt the 
city, and called it, in honour of Augustus, 
Sebaste.* On the opposite side, on one of the 
highest terraces, are two rows of limestone 
columns, distant from each other about twenty 
yards; the one containing twenty-one, the 
other fifty-six. ‘These seem to have formed a 
double colonnade, the present ruins of which 
are scattered over a space nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length; nor is it easy to determine 
whether it originally extended all round the 
mountain, which at that distance from the 
summit may be a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence, or whether it only adorned the chief street 
of the city. 

‘«‘ To the east of the present village are the 
remains of a very handsome church erected by 
Helena. Its material is limestone, and the 
sculpture is beautiful. The whole of the 
eastern portion has been spared by time, as 
has the opposite end, which is converted into 
a Mohammedan mosque. ‘Tradition records 
that this edifice was dedicated to John the 
Baptist, and a large sepulchre underneath is 
shown as the prison wherein he was incarcer- 
ated and put to death ; it was once closed by a 





* Sebastos and Augustus are the corresponding 
Greek and Latin 
revered. 


tions of the word august or 


direction ; and some of the views rival those of| stone door, like those existing at Telmesus, 
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round us with uncovered faces, and the mer 
with panels, embossnents, bolts and hinges,|took hold of my watch-ehain and other arti- 
all carved out of one solid mass; but the cave | cles, scrutinizing minutely, and then showing 
is now open, and fragments of the door lay by |them to the women. One of the crowd asked 
its side. if many Franks would come to see these ruins, 

**'To the student of Scripture History, the | My companion answered in jest, ‘So many, 
site of ancient Samaria is fraught with interest- | that if each were to take a stone, there would 
ing associations. Soon after the first city was | be none left.” ‘ The more the better,’ he re- 
built by Omri, B. c. 925,* it was besieged by | plied. ‘This is a specimen of the feeling which 
Benhadad, whose army was twice discomfited, | pervades the mass of Syrians, whose hatred to 
and given into the hands of Ahab, king of|their government has been converted by the 
Samaria.t 


\death of Ahab, the siege was prosecuted with 
‘such rigor by the relentless Benhadad, that 


}except in the days of ‘Titus, in the sister capital 
of Jerusalem; for ‘ an ass’s head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of sil- 
ver. { Then, too, was fulfilled in Israel the 
prophecy of Moses which was subsequently 
accomplished in Judah, ‘ the tender and deli- 
cate woman, which would not adventure to set 
the sole of her foot upon the ground for deli- 
cateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil 
towards her children which she shall bear ; for 





she shall eat them for want of all things secretly | 


in the siege and straitness, wherewith thire 
enemy shall distress thee in thy gates ;’§ for it 
was in the siege and straitness of this war that 
one woman proposed to another to give her son, 
that they might eat him one day; offering her 
own for the morrow’s meal; and she * boiled’ 
her ‘son and did eat him.’|| Nor did the 
miseries of Samaria end here; it was succes- 
sively besieged, and more or less depopulated by 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, 
till the final removal of its remnant of Israel- 
ites into Assyria, and the establishment of a 
heathen colony from whom sprang the Sama- 
ritans. 

‘Though the occupation of Samaria by a 
class of idolaters, who hated the Jews, was 
calculated to keep the inhabitants in ignorance 
of the great truths which the preaching of the 
Christian dispensation revealed; yet we have 
evidence that the gospel was preached to them 
at a very early period; for, not to mention the 
woman of Sychar who has, not inaptly, been 
regarded as one of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity, we read that, within two years of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, ‘ Philip went down to the 
city of Samaria and preached Christ unto 
them.’ Even in that day, it appears that the 
people, though professing to observe the law, 
had been addicted to sorcery, following after 
Simon Magus, and regarding him as ‘ the 
great power of God;’ ‘but when they be- 
lieved Philip, they were baptized, both men 
and women.’ 

‘‘The villages in this neighbourhood are 
numerous. One of them is called Pentekome, 
and probably belonged to a district designated 
the five villages, as Decapolis is known to have 
been the appellation of another containing ten 
cities. While we were inspecting the church 
of Sebaste, the natives examined, with Arabic 
curiosity, every thing about our persons. The 


. | 
the distress was never equalled, before or after, | 


On the third oceasion, after the |late conscriptions into open animosity, and 


now they long for the Franks to take them 
/under their protection. ‘ ‘I'he country is yours,’ 
say they; ‘why do you not come quickly? we 
know you are coming, and you are welcome.’ 
Can their feelings be wondered at, if it be trve, 
as it is stated, that the pasha’s conscription has 
irecently taken ten thousand men from the 
mountains of Samaria alone ? 

** Nabloos is an hour and a half from Se- 
baste ; it is built near the site of the ancient 
Shechem, Sychum, or Sychar; between the 
mountains on which the twelve tribes stood to 
proclaim the blessings and the curses of Jeho- 
vah. On the south, immediately above it, rises 
Gerizim; and exactly opposite, the barren 
Ebal. Its present appellation is contracted 
from Neapolis, or the new city, a name which 
it acquired under Vespasian, by whom it was 
restored. It contains about ten thousand Mus- 
sulmans, five hundred Christians, eighty Sa- 
maritans, and twenty Jews. 

‘The valley in which Nabloos is situated 
abounds with water, and is said to be erriched 
by three hundred and sixty-five springs. Such 
a supply, in so hot a country, could not fail to 
make Sychar a favourite city of the Samari- 
tans. It was one or more of these springs that 
fed the well, by whose brink our Lord taught 
the woman of Samaria to ask for that ‘living 
water,’ of which, * whosoever drinketh shall 
never thirst ;’* and it was, doubtless, the 
abundance of this necessary of life that gave a 
special value to the land Jacob ‘ took out of 
the hand of the Amorite with his sword and 
with his bow,’ and which he gave, on account 
of its excellence, as a token of peculiar love to 
Joseph, ‘ a portion above his brethren.’t 

‘* The well known by the name of Jacob’s 
well, stands at the extremity of the valley of 
Shechem, just where it opens into a fertile 
plain, in the direct road to Jerusalem ; it is 
‘ deep,’ but now dry, and partially choked with 
rubbish, said to be the débris of a temple erected 
by Helena; nor is it improbable that it is, as 
she believed it to be, the well referred to by St. 
John ; for, first, springs supplied by mountain 
streams generally find their exit in a valley ; 
secondly, our Lord was travelling from the holy 
city into Galilee, when he halted to refresh 
himself, and must necessarily have passed this 
way; and, thirdly, the scene of his conversa- 
tion with the woman is placed near Sychar ;t 
which, there is little doubt, stood on the hill 
directly above the reputed well. Thus, inde- 
pendently of the weight due to tradition, and to 
the evidence supplied by the temple built over 





women so far forgot themselves as to throng] the ancient well within three centuries of the 


* ] Kings 16. 24. + 1 Kings 20, 21. 
t 2 Kings 6. 25. § Deut. 28. 56, 57. 
| 2 Kings 6. 28, 29, T Acts 8.5, 10, 12. 


crucifixion, the site of the modern earries with 
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it strong presumptive evidence in favour of the 

eneral opinion. Butif the identity of Jacob’s 
well be established, no doubt can remain as to 
the ‘parcel of ground ;’ for it contained that 
well, of which the patriarch ‘drank, himself, 
and his children, and his cattle :* and the val- 
ley is so narrow that the paternal gift doubtless 
included its entire width. 

«Not far hence is a spot held sacred by 
Jews, Samaritans, Christians and Mussulmans. 
It is the reputed burial-place of Joseph in the 
ground which Jacob his father bought of the 
sons of Hamor,t and to which the children of 
Israel carried his bones from their resting 
place in Egypt. Here too reposes all that was 
mortal of Eleazer the son of Aaron, and of 
Joshua ‘the servant of the Lord;’{ and the 
sides of the mountains are full of sepulchres. 

But if such recollections connect Nabloos 
with all that is solemn, it has an interest of a 
very different character from the intimate asso- 
ciation between the ancient city and the story 
which first attracted our childish notice and 
drew our earliest regards towards sacred Scrip- 
ture. It was in Shechem that Joseph’s 
‘brethren went to feed their father’s flock,’§ 
and to Shechem that the lad was sent by Jacob 
when his envious brethren ‘ conspired against 
him to slay him,’ and finally sold him to a 
‘company of Ishmaelites from Gilead,’ the 
country situate just across the river. 

** The only Samaritans in the world are now 
at Nabloos. ‘They are reduced to eighty per- 
sons, the little remnant of the descendants of 
those whom Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, 
brought together to Samaria from the surround- 
ing nations to supply the place of the children 
of Israel who had been carried away to Babylon 
sy Shalmaneser. Some have regarded the 
Samaritans as a sect of the Jews; but that 
they were not so considered by our Lord seems 
evident from the command to his disciples, 
‘Into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not, 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ;’|| and it is expressly stated in the second 
book of Kings,§ where their history is given in 
detail, that they were originally idolators ; for, 
to prevent the land from being utterly desolate, 
‘the King of Assyria brought men from Baby- 
lon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed 
them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel; and they possessed Sama- 
tia, and dwelt in the cities thereof.’ Moreover, 
in the account of the opposition offered to Ne- 
hemiah in building the wall of Jerusalem, up- 
wards of 200 years after, the Samaritans are 
classed with the Arabians and Ammonites and 

Ashdodites who scoffingly asked, ‘ What do 
these feeble Jews?’ and to whom Nehemiah 
replied, ‘Ye have no portion, nor right, nor 
memorial in Jerusalem.’** It is worthy of re- 
mark that the Jews still designate them Cuth- 


ites = token of their origin from that heathen 
stock, 


* John 4, 12. 

t Josh. 24, 29, 33. 

|| Matt. 10. 5, 6. 

** Nehem. 4. 2,'and 2. 20. 


(To be continued.) 
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Cora ; or, the Falls of the Clyde. 


BY THUMAS CAMPBELL. 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 

*T was with congenial friends ; 

And calmer hours of pleasure past— 
My memory seldom sends. 


It was as sweet an Autumn day 

As ever shone on Clyde, 

And Lanark’s orchards all the way, 
Put forth their golden pride : 


Ev’n hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that sunny morn ; 
The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September’s thorn. 


In Cora’s glen the calm how deep! 
That trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 


The torrent spoke, as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 

And give his Joud and lonely voice 
A more commanding sound. 


His foam, beneath the yellow light 
Of noon came down like one 
Continuous sheet of jaspers bright, 
Broad rolling by the sun. 


Dear Linn! let loftier falling floods 
Have prouder names than thine ; 
And king of all, enthroned in woods, 
Let Niagara shine. 


Barbarian, let him shake his coasts 
With reeking thunders far, 
Extending like th’ array of hosts 
In broad, embattled war! 


His voice appals the wilderness : 
Approaching thine, we feel 

A solemn, deep melodiousness, 
That needs no louder peal. 


More fury would but disenchant 
Thy dream inspiring din; 

Be thou the Scotish Muse’s haunt, 
Romantic Cora Linn. 





Speak the true word, live the true life.— 
One watch set right will do to try many by ; 
and on the other hand, one that goes wrong 
may be the means of misleading a whole 
neighbourhood. 


Dead Letters.—U pwards of 300,000 letters 
are quarterly returned to the general post-office 
at Washington, from the different post-oflices 
in the Union, as dead. 
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The article, taken from another journal, «Be 
kind to your sister,’’ we have inserted in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a friend, who, as a 
parent, believes he has witnessed its salutary 
and touching effect upon the tender feelings of 
his own children. 

We would also bespeak attention to the 
** Letter of William Bennit to Friends,” which, 
written during imprisonment for his fidelity to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, evinces a fervency 
of spirit and depth of experience in the work of 
religion, well calculated to stir up the Chris- 
_ traveller to diligence in the work of the 

y: 
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Errata.—Page 256 of last week, in the 
obituary of B. Cooper, 17th line from bottom, 
for moderation, read admiration. Page 255, 
second column, 24th line from top, dedicated 
should be dictated. Page 254, first column, 
near the top, after peace, put was. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Lynn, Mass., 
on the 20th of the fourth month, Grorce F. Reap, of 
Providence, R. 1., to Anna C, Sournwick, of Charles- 
town, Mass. 






Diep, in Baltimore, Third month 23d, Ricnarp P. 
Horxins, in the 32d year of his age, a member of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting. For several years he had 
been subject to alarming hemorrhages from the lungs; 
from the effects of which he usually recovered in a tew 
weeks: but they taught him that the tenure by which 
his life was held was very slender, and he became 
earnestly engaged to seek a preparation for that eter- 
nal state to which he believed himself hastening. Nor 
did he seek in vain: for a long time previous to his 
last illness, the cheerful resignation with which he bore 
his trials, and his consistent walk and conversation, 
evidenced that the good work was advancing; and 
when he felt that his days were numbered, he was 
favoured to contemplate the great change with joy 
rather than with apprehension. From the many ex- 
pressions which served to show the state of his mind 
and the grounds of his hope, a few are selected. First 
month 8th, he said to his wife, “I feel that I am fast 
passing away; I want thee to give me up cheerfully ; 
I feel that my peace is made—this affliction has been 
a great blessing to me.” 29th. His mouth was filled 
with praises—he remarked, “ he had often heard what 
a blessing health was; but he could say, that sickness 
and affliction were a great blessing to him; that he 
had never felt at liberty to ask to be restored to health.” 
Second month 5th. “ I have no merit of my own; I am 
a poor unworthy creature, but the Lord is good. Bles- 
sed Jesus, oh! that 1 had strength to tell of thy good- 
ness and love to me: oh! I believe he will finish the 
work.” Third month 9th. “ Oh, my dear, (to his wife) 
I want to feel His presence continually ; I think I love 
every body; Iam not afraid of death, but I want to 
feel a full assurance that all will be well.” The fol- 
lowing day he said to a neighbour, “I have but a little 
time allotted me here, and oh how thankful I shall be 
when the Lord sees fit that I should shake off these 
shackles, and my happy spirit be admitted into a state 
of bliss.” To his wife,“ put thy trast in the Lord, 
and he will take care of thee: dear wife and sister, 
improve the precious time, give your hearts to the 
Lord, do not put it off toa time like this: the Lord 
loves you, be obedient to do his will, and do not mind 
the world or what it may think of you. What are the 
pomp and splendour of this world when compared 
with the glory that awaits the righteous at God’s right 
hand.” ‘Throughout his illness he was frequently en- 
gaged in vocal praises and supplications. In the even- 
ing of the 16th he had much to say, and repeated these 
lines :— 

“I would not live alway, no, welcome the tomb, 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom.” 
On the 19th, “ I have been broken to pieces and con. 
trited before the Lord, and he has brought me from 
darkness into light.” To a friend he remarked, “I 
believe I am very weak, passing gradually away, but 
I feel that the Lord is with me: I do not fear death, 
but rather rejoice that I shall be at rest.” “ It mat- 
ters not whether we are called in youth or age, so that 
we are ready to enter into the city throug! the pearl 

gates.” 

On the day before his decease, he said, “ I believe 
there is no other way by which we can be saved, but 
by the atoning blood of Christ our Saviour, and I be- 
lieve that none that come unto him with a broken and 
contrite heart shall be turned empty away, “ their 
peace shall be made to flow as a river, and their right- 
eousness as the waves of the sea.” Upon his physi- 
cian’s telling him that it was not likely he would live 
through the night, he said, “Glory.” At another 
time, “ Glory, glory, glory. I have tried and proved 
it well, all is ” Shortly before his close, he bade 
a last farewell to his relations present, and soon after 
fell asleep in Jesus. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Delusion— Stability. —First Principles. 


How very important it is for meetings, pro- 
fessedly held for Divine worship, to be truly 
gathered into a waiting state. Do not congre- 
gations often create the ministry that is given 
tothem? As like begets its like, may not the 
airy thoughts and winged imaginations of those 
who should be worshippers, leaven into their 
own nature that disposition which is tossed 
about with every wind, even in those who 
speak in the assemblies of the people, and, 
Saul-like, force an offering, when the Holy 
High Priest delays his coming? ‘I forced 
myself, therefore, and offered a burnt offering.”’ 
To such will also the language be, ‘* Thou hast 
done foolishly.” 

There is deep instruction in the counsel of 
the son of Sirac, ‘* My son, if thou come to 
serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temp- 
tation.” ; 

When in periods of solemn introvertion the 
awakened mind finds particular passages of 
Scripture opened with great clearness to view ; 
when the seals are one by one broken, and 
hidden things revealed ; when particular states 
or circumstances pass before us disrobed of 
their artificial covering; when the beauty of 
the temple appears in parts and proportions ; 
when our eyes are anointed to see the “* King 
in his glory,”’ and our ears may even seem to 
catch the distant chorus of the songs of Zion, 
and the balmy breezes of the garden of life may 
fan us with extatic airs—oh, then, let there be 
a jealous care, that what is seen and felt be not 
given forth in the sympathies of our nature, 
without a clear command;—and that what is 
specially for our own nourishment, be not 
thrown away upon others to whom it is not 
meat. 

Elders are formed in the same school with 
ministers. When a harmonious labour is 
experienced in the church—when no hammer 
is heard in the building, and noiselessly part 
joins to part till all is ** compacted together” — 
he who is to judge in the church, having per- 
haps been trained in the back part of the desert, 
like Moses on the Mount, has the pattern set 
before him to which all things are to conform. 
In the openings of the mysteries of the kingdom 
he is taught for judgment’s sake ; though again 
and again the vision may be sealed. 
zeal is kindled in this state—be that zeal ever 
so honest—and desire outstrips command until 
words flow, the needy soul may presently find 
itself stripped, its pleasant pictures faded, and 
wretched poverty succeed, he knows not why. 
When, had he abode the set time in patience, 
till the fire and the wind passed by, wrapped 
in his mantle, withdrawn from the tumult, he 
might have found that an anointed brother or 
sister’s mouth had been opened, to show forth 
what he had seen, and thus ind that this his 
exercise had been in aid of theirs; that the 
views shown him were for their proclamation ; 
and that as they kept close to their Guide, he 
could accompany in harmonious exercise. 
Then, in due time, in abasedness of spirit he 
would be brought to see, and his fathers and 
mothers, his brethren and sisters in the Truth 
would also perceive, that he had been thus 
silently formed for a pillar in the temple, an 





But if 









elder in the church ;—hewn out of the rock 
without hands. May it not be feared, that for 
want of thus abiding, there have been vessels 
marred upon the wheel ; that crippled, lifeless, 
wordy ministers have been produced, where 
rightly anointed elders should have been found? 
How important then “to know our callings, 
and therein abide.”’ 

Though, generally, the open participation in 
the affairs of the Society be in those more 
advanced in life, yet in the Lord’s family there 
are no idlers; and the exercises of the church 
are not confined to the strong and the discern- 
ing, the fathers and the mothers; the very 
children of the household, as their hearts pant 
for the preservation of themselves and friends, 
as they are gathered into reverent waiting in 
our assemblies, send up acceptable incense to 
the Father’s throne; and their petitions are 
answered, when they know it not—when they 
dare not believe it—by the outstretchings of 
the wing of Ancient Goodness; and earthly- 
minded parents are sometimes brought under 
the shadow of the Almighty for their precious 
offspring’s sake—till the awakened, if not the 
converted hearts of such are ready to adopt the 
language, * this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.”’ Oh, 
innocent children often give life to assemblies 
they little think of; they bear burthens for the 
church when unconscious why they are afflict- 
ed: like hidden flowers they send forth their 
perfume when their presence is unnoticed. 

First principles are the only standards that 
never vary. If we judge ourselves by others, 
we take a fluctuating rule. ‘To appear to be as 
well as our fellows in religious society, and 
perhaps more cautious than our neighbours in 
the world, is falling far short of the true mark. 
We -nust have right principles—true doctrines, 
and endeavour to live up to them, as ability is 
afforded, for the truth remains, ‘‘ of yourselves 
ye can do nothing.” No one can expect to be 
better than his belief; no one will strike higher 
than his mark. 

Wherever the living members of this Society 
are scattered, they bear with them “one Lord, 
one faith, and one baptism ;” and recurring to 
first principles, by the indwelling Light they 
can discern, whether they are in the unity of 
the body; and they who remain true to these, 
be they many or be they few, are the Church. 
Daniel Wheeler and his son Charles, in the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, held Quaker 
meetings ; Isaac Penington, in Aylesbury gaol, 
though alone and incarcerated, worshipped in 
unison with his fellows ; some of those in the 
late separation, who were disowned by the 
Hicksites, were still Quakers; and every 
afflicted and down-trodden follower of the Re- 
deemer, who is endeavouring to support the 
faith and testimonies of this people, however 
forsaken and oppressed he may appear, as he 
adheres to first principles, has that by which 
he can measure and be measured. And should 
even persecution be such an one’s portion, it is 
no new thing; “the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church.” ‘The doctrines of this 
Society can never vary; and Isaac Crewdsden 
at the head of a Friends’ meeting was out of 
the church. 

Then let us not be discouraged, though 
some of whom we had hoped better things 


keep not pace with us, or fall away and become 
stumbling-blocks. In the apostles’ days there 
were various perils, perhaps the most tryin 
of which were perils from false brethren ; then, 
too, some turned aside and walked no more 
with them, because they loved this present 
world; and peradventure had never come to 
the substance. Pithily and wisely, Isaac Pen- 
ington says, ‘* There is no having fellowship 
one with another, but by coming to that wherein 
is the fellowship.” 

The accounts which our early Friends have 
left us, should quicken us faithfully to support 
the testimonies so many of them sealed with 
their lives. Changing times may bring one, 
and then another of our testimonies more pro- 
minently into view than others; but let us not 
thence suppose that the rest are of less value, 
There is not a doctrine or testimony into which 
our forefathers were led by the Holy Spirit, 
that is not obligatory upon us, if we are their 
true children in the faith; they form one har- 
monious whole. The lapse of time can deprive 
them of none of their pristine freshness ; they 
will never wax old ; ** they are new every moin- 
ing.” ‘They will remain as principles of action, 
till the kingdoms of the world become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ. ' 
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For “* The Friend.” 


The Board of Managers of the Association i 
Friends, for the free instruction of Adult 
Coloured Persons, Report, 

That the schools were opened at the usual 
time, early in the ‘Tenth month last, and were 
continued until the 25th of Second month. The 
whole number of scholars entered in the men’s 
school was 166; the average attendance was 
rather greater than that of any preceding year, 
being 49. 

The Managers having formerly experienced 
the disadvantage arising from the irregular 
attendance of those upon whose aid in teaching 
they had fully relied, and believing the design 
of the contributors would be more fully an- 
swered, by the further promotion of the inter- 
ests of the scholars, employed an additional 
assistant teacher, the regular attendance of one 
qualified individual being calculated to be more 
beneficial than the frequent changes which the 
former arrangement imposed upon the scholars. 

A committee of two of the Managers ap- 
pointed monthly, charged with the immediate 
superintendence of the school, also, occasion- 
ally, lent their aid in teaching. 

The general deportment of the scholars 
evinced an earnest desire for improvement, and 
was marked throughout by a more than ordi- 
nary degree of decorum and propriety. 1 
closing the school, several expressed their 
gratitude for the care bestowed upon them, and 
a desire again to have the like opportunity 
afforded them. 


The Women's Association Report, 


“That 208 have been admitted, some of 
whom however attended but a few times, and 
most of them necessarily very irregularly. The 
average number has been forty-three; but on 
some evenings there were eighty present. 
these, there were between thirty and forty 
who were unable to read; yet, of those who 
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integrity, and hold fast my first love, and be | the wounded, and bind up the broken in heart; | often in his remembrance ; and though close 


enabled through thy power, to finish my testi- | and lift up the weak hands that hang down, and | shut up in prison, 


mony for thee in faithfulness with joy, to thy 
glory and praise, O my God! O! this is the 
frame of the innocent, honest, tender-hearted 
ones, that love the Lord and his truth more 
than all. O! that in this frame of mind we 
all may be kept, saith my soul ; which cries,— 
** Lord, not glory, honour, riches, and pleasure, 
in this world; but grace, truth, mercy, and 
peace, unto the end of my days !”” 

Dearly beloved Friends, unto the Lord I 
commit you, who right well knoweth how it is 
with every particular [individual ;] unto whom 
is the cry of my soul for your good welfare 
and preservation in his Truth, which never 
changeth, though some change and turn from 
it. But Truth is the same, and those that 
abide therein, are of one heart, of one mind and 
spirit, and have unity and fellowship therein 
with the Lord, and one with another; and 
therein I desire our unity may be continued, 
and abound more and more; and that which 
would hinder and break unity in the Truth 
among brethren, may be wrought out and kept 
out, through unfeigned love of God in all your 
hearts: whose love I desire may abound more 
and more, in and among you; that all those 
things of a contrary nature, which tend to 
strife, debate, division, rents, confusion, may 
be thrown down, and keptunder foot, and shut 
out from among us: that so the love, power, 
and truth of the Lord, and our unity therein, 
may flourish over all. 

And, dear Friends, keep your meetings in 
the fear and name of the living God; and be 
very diligent in waiting upon him in his gifts ; 
give not leave for your minds to wander, and 
none to give way to drowsiness and sleeping 
in meetings ; for, surely, it is even a shame to 
us that the thing, to wit, sleeping in the as- 
semblies of the saints, should be found among 
any of us; truly, Friends, the very thing often- 
times greatly burdens the seed of God in the 
hearts of many of his children ;—wherefore, 
watch and war against it, and wait to feel life 
in yourselves, to quicken both soul and body, 
in the work, worship and service of the living 
God; .that a living sacrifice from his own 
Spirit we may offer unto him. For his wor- 
ship is a living worship, and performed in and 
by his living Spirit; in which let us wait dili- 
gently upon the Lord, and a preparation wé 
shall witness thereby; and feel and enjoy 
his presence, and be edified, enlivened, and 
warmed thereby, though no words be heard 
amongst us. . 

So, dear Friends, bear with me, and receive 
in love this my salutation in love to you, who 
am one that loveth Zion, and travaileth in 
spirit for her prosperity. And my dear and 
tender love is to all those who love the Lord ; 
and my soul reacheth unto the honest and up- 
right im heart, and the remembrance of you 
dear ones maketh glad my heart. Though I 
am confined and separated from you in body, 
yet, verily, I am often with you in spirit ; and 
then my soul embraceth you, and sympathizes 
with you in your trials, straits, troubles, and 
tribulation ; all which I desire the Lord God 
everlasting, may carry you through, and lift up 
your heads in his name, And the Lord com- 
fort the mourning ones among you, and heal 


confirm the feeble knees, and cause the halt- 
ing to go upright, and leap over all the moun- 
tains of the enemy: that those that have lain 
mourning in the pits of distrust, fears, doubt- 
ing, carnal reasonings, may mount over all 
upon the wings of faith, and flow to the good- 
ness of the Lord, and eat of His house and 
drink of the river of His pleasures, and be satis- 
fied ;—and bless, praise, and magnify the Lord 
in the land of the living. 

So the Lord God everlasting be with you, 
and the Almighty Jehovah defend you ;—and 
the everlasting arm of His power uphold you 
over all, and carry you through all which you 
yet may meet with, within or without ;—and 
strengthen the weak and Itttle ones among you. 
O! Friends, our trials are not yet all over, 
though we have already waded and travelled 
through much, in the strength and fear of the 
Lord. Wherefore, dearly beloved ones, let us 
watch and pray, and wait daily upon the Lord, 
to be fitted for trials when they come; and 
that we may stand in the terrible storm, and 
be like mount Zion, which can never be 
moved. Good it is for us to watch, to take 
heed against wrong security, and getting into 
a false ease, because it is at present a calm; 
lest thereby we provoke the Lord to anger, and 
so induce him to suffer a storm again, before 
we be aware. O! let us not sin; because 
grace, mercy, and many benefits from God to 
us abound; lest the Lord turn his mercies into 
judgments. O! let us watch, and be sober; 
and hope to the end,—having grace whereby 
we may serve God acceptably, with reverence 
and godly fear :—our words being few and sa- 
voury, and our lives and conversations blame- 
less and unreprovable ; walking as become 
saints of the Most High God ; shining as lights 
in the life of righteousness, in the midst of a 
dark, crooked, and perverse generation. And 
be ye all followers of Christ the light, who is 
the captain of our salvation ; and walk, as you 
have those for an example, who fully follow 
Christ. But follow not the steps of those that 
walk disorderly, neither have fellowship with 
them in any unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them ; who cause the Truth to 
suffer, and those that live in it to be evil 
spoken of ; who are enemies to the cross of 
Christ, though professing him in words: 
whose god is their belly, whose glory is their 
shame, who mind earthly things, and serve not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own lusts ; 
whose end is destruction, except they repent. 
But, dear Friends, let your conversation be in 
heaven, and yet preach righteousness in the 
earth; that the Lord may be glorified through 
us; who hath raised us up a people to live to 
his honour, and to show forth the praise of 
Him, who hath called us out of darkness, to 
walk in his marvellous light. 

The God of peace and consolation accom- 
pany them, and settle, and stay them upon 
himself,—and bind them up in his Truth, and 
cause them to grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour ; 
to whom be all glory, praises, and dominion, 
world without end. Amen. 

From your true friend and companion in the 
patience and tribulation of Jesus, who has you 


yet his love reacheth to you 
all, and remains with you. Farewell! dear 
Friends, farewell ! 


WituuaM Bennir. 
ae gaol, the 2d of 6th month, [8th mo.} 


St ccemeieell 

Surprising Property of Oil.—The action 
of oil, in stopping the violent ebullition of 
various substances is truly surprising. It is 
well known that if a mixture of sugar and 
honey, or the like, be boiling upon the fire, and 
in danger of rising over the sides of the vessel, 
the pouring in of a Jittle oil, makes it imme- 
diately subside. In many cases, the marking 
of a circle round the inside of a vessel, in 
which liquor of this kind is to be boiled, with 
a piece of hard soap, will, like a magic ring, 
confine the ebullition to that height, and not 
suffer it to stir any further. 

This is wholly owing to the oil of fat con- 
tained in the soap; but there is, besides these, 
another very important use of oil, on a like 
occasion, which is the pouring a litile of it on 
any metallic solution while making. This 
restrains the ascent of the noxious vapours, 
preserves the operator from danger, and at the 
same time, by keeping down the evaporating 
matter, gives redoubled strength to the men- 
struum. Pliny has mentioned an extraordinary 
effect of oil, in stilling the surface of water 
when it is agitated with waves, and the use 
made of it by the divers for this purpose. 


A geologist, who has lately travelled in the 
west of France, has made some curious obser- 
vations on the accretions of the shores princi- 
pally in Vondéo and the anciont Poitou. Their 
alluvial increase has been so great that the spot 
where an English sixty-four-gun ship was 
wrecked in the middle of last century, is now 
the centre of a field of corn. The harbour of 
Pryny is dry, and the port of Rabaud, where 
not long ago vessels of 170 tons entered easily, 
is now 3000 metres from the sea. The port 
of St. Gilles is filling up, and the harbour of 
Gachere is barred. All this has occurred within 
a century, and has proceeded altogether from 
accumulations of sand, for it has been demon- 
strated by numerous observations made at Brest, 
that no change has taken place on the coasts of 
France of the level of the ocean. 


Dry Yeast.—The following kind of yeast is 
very convenient, and those who have tried it, 
say it answers an excellent purpose, and is not 
injured by keeping any length of time. Make 
a very strong hop-tea ; wet rye meal thoroughly 
with it, and spread it to dry in crumbs. Put 
it away in bags. When you want to use it, 
put a teacupful in soak over night, in the chim- 
ney-corner; in the morning, add about two 
gills of lukewarm water, and thicken it with 
flour, about as thick as pan-cakes. If kept 
moderately warm, it will be ready for use in a 
short time. ‘This is enough for eight loaves. 


Consumption of Milk in Great Britain. — 
Five hundred and eighty millions of gallons 
annually. 





